VIEWPOINTS 



history renders Nixon 



Revisionist 

It is difficult not 
to imagine that the 
last 20 years of his 
life had been lead- 
ing up to this week, 
this moment. 

And as he had so 
many times before, 
against all odds, 
with many set- 
backs, Richard 

Nixon won. 

Wednesday he was laid to rest amid a 
wave of revisionist history that has ren- 
dered him almost unrecognizable, like 
onei; of those pastel portraits done by 
street artists, all the harsh features 
smoothed away, designed to flatter and 
to sell. 

, He had read his own obituary once, in 
the newspapers of Aug. 9, 1974, and it was 
not nearly so nice. Smart as he was, per- 
haps he set about to alter it. In two 
decades, he succeeded. 

In the days after his death, politicians, 



commentators and ordinary citizens 
were full of praise. 

They spoke of his detente with the 
Soviets and the opening of China to the 
West. They somehow forgot the bomb- 
ings of North Vietnam and Cambodia, 
the thousands upon thousands of Ameri- 
cans and even more Vietnamese who 
died in the senseless war he had prom- 
ised to end and instead prolonged. 

They spoke of his ability to come back 
after crushing defeats and his wise coun- 
sel as an elder statesman. They somehow 
forgot how he tried to destroy Daniel 
Ellsberg by digging up dirt on the man 
who had leaked the Pentagon Papers, 
and how his rigidity and demagoguery 
helped widen rifts in the deeply divided 
nation he had pledged to bring together. 

They spoke of how indomitably he 
had worked his way back from disgrace. 
They somehow forgot how very much he 
had to expiate. 

They forgot how he ordered a halt to 
the FBI investigation just days after the 



Watergate burglary, how he privately 
suggested paying hush money to the bur- 
glars but publicly denied any involve- 
ment in a cover-up. 

They forgot his attempts to subvert 
due process in the Saturday Night Massa- 
cre, to stonewall investigators seeking 
the tapes he’d made of his Oval Office 
conversations. 

They forgot the unexplained 18- 
minute gap on one of those tapes. 

‘When the president does it,* he said 
afterward, ‘that means it is not illegal.* 

And they forgot how his actions 
fomented a cynicism about government 
that endures to the present and has 
transformed the American character, 
perhaps forever. 

In an effort to avoid speaking ill of the 
dead, many lied by omission in remem- 
bering Mr. Nixon, turning Watergate 
into a subordinate clause. Only that tele- 
vision hard guy Sam Donaldson captured 
the surrealism of all this when he told 
former Sen. Howard Baker, ‘in listening 
to you discuss President Nixon, 1 almost 
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almost unrecognizable 

forget that there was a " a# u. wj.. j . . . . 



forget that there was a Watergate." 

Only an anonymous caller to CNN cap- 
tured the tenor of times past when he 
said: "Richard Nixon was responsible for 
the deaths of every man, woman and 
child in Vietnam from January 1969 
until he resigned in disgrace. He also 
killed four of my brothers and sisters at 
Kent State, and he did all of this in the 
name of law and order while he and his 
henchmen were breaking every law in 
the land." 

The former president was a complex 
man whose record of accomplishment in 
office was considerable and whose per- 
sonality was often unreadable. But his 
complexity has been smoothed out in the 
remembering, replaced with encomiums 
and evasions. His family and his friends 
will remember him fondly. 

But because his personal history is 
our national history, we must remember 
him accurately. 

The microfilm tells the truth of the 
enormity of the trauma of August 1974. 
My colleague Anthony Lewis wrote then 



of Mr . Nixon: "He denied his country the 
empathy and release it desired. For he 
made clear he had not changed. He was 
still trying to escape reality." 

And an editorial in the Arkansas 
Gazette thundered, ‘Now Richard 
Nixon’s name will live in obloquy, at 
least pending some distant work of r’evi- 
sionists which challenges the 
imagination." 

In death he has done both, escaped 
reality and challenged the imagination 
with a portrait — eked out over the years 
in political exile through his own tenaci- 
ty, political savvy and hard work — that 
softens and shades, conceals and refines. 

Such a denouement serves him well, 
but history very poorly indeed. The mis- 
deeds of ordinary men can be buried 
with them, and their lives described in 
half-truths that are really half-lies. But 
not a public man. Particularly not this 
one. 
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